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ABSTRACT 

Teacher talk can be characterized as a "caregiving" 
s^yle which has certain identifiable phonological, lexical, and 
grammatical features. Analysis of classroom discourse can make 
teachers and students of language avare of the process of 
communijcation, and can identify particular uses of nonverbal as veil 
as verbal communication. This, in turn, can. help teachers;, ad just 
their use of language to pedagogical goals and improve the teaching 
of language^ skills and the teaching ^of general knowledge. Examination 
\ by teachers and students of the features of teacher talk as register, 
\discourse, and specialized lar^guage ''of control can, help supplement 
traditional methods jbf teaching language arts. The fallowing 
recommendations etre made with a view toward observing and analyzing 
language variation in the classroom: (1) teachers should discuss the 
language of routines with students; (2) teachers should be conscious 
of the behaviors of routine tliat differ for the school as a whole and 
within their class; (3) students should ^be asked what can be 
accomplished when turns are taken in talking; (4) ambiguous 
insti;*uctions should be made explicit . whenever possible; and (5) 
inferences should also be clearly identified as such. (AH) . » 
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ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a nationwide net- 
work of information centers, each responsible . for a given educational 
level or field of study. ERIC is supported by the National Institute 
of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The basic objective of ERIC is to make current developments in educa- 
tional research, instruction, and personnel preparation more readily 
accessible to educators and members of related professions. 

ERIC/CLL . The ERIC Clearinghouse dn Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/ 
CLL), one of the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC system, is . 
operated by the Center for Applied Linguistics. ERIC/CLL is specifi- 
cally responsible for the collection and dissemination of information 
in the general area of research and application in languages, linguis- 
tics, and language teaching" aii'd learning. 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE . In addition to processing 
information, ERIC/CLL is also involved in information synthesis and 
analysis. The Clearinghouse commissions recognized authorities in 
languages and linguistics to write analyses of the current issues in 
their areas of specialty. Tne resultant documents, intended for use 
by educators and researchers, are published under the title Language 
in Education; Theory and Practice.* The series includes practical 
guides for classroom teachers,, extensive state-of-the-art papers, and 
selected bibliographies.- 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract' 
,with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education arid Welfare. Contractors Undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express ' freely their judg- 
ment in professipnal and technical matters. Prior to publication, 
the manuscript was submitted to the Linguistic Society of America for' • 
critical review and determination of professional competence. This 
publication has met such standards. Points of view or opinions; how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the official view or opinions of 
either LSA or NIE. 

This publication may be purch;ised directly from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It also will be announced in the ERIC monthly abstract 
journal Resoarces in Education (RXE) and will be available from the 
ERIC Documejit Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International 
Corp., P.O.' Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. See RXE for ..ordering infor- 
matio^n and ED, number. 

.For. further information on the ERIC system, ERIC/CLL, and Center/ 
Clearinghouse publications, wrifB to ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and. Linguistics, Center "for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent St., 
Arlington, VA 22209. 



*From 1974 through. X977 , all Clearinghouse publications appeared as 
the CAL* ERIC/CLL Series on Languages and Linguistics* Although more 
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guage in- Education series ' 
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TEACHER TALK: LANGUAGE IN THE CLASSROOM 



*Who Icrows where our story for today takes place? 
-Switzerland. 

*Good. Now, Jeremy, can you point Switzerland out on the- map? 

. ^ *I don't think you really want to be talking whenf our guests come 
do you? 

*I see two boys who are going to be stepping outside in a minute- 
Anyone who has been through" the formal educational system in the 
United States will recognize the speakers in the starred passages 
as teachers and the setting as a classroom. Teacher talk is immedi- 
ately recognizable. What is unique about the talk of teachers in 
classrooms? Why does it have specific features that set it apart 
from the talk -of doctors to patients, waitresses to customers, 
public service personnel to clients, or the general remarks of 
^dults to children? . ^ 

\- . - . . • . . 

Studies of classroom language have focused on the communication 
patterns — both verbal and nonverbal — of teachers and students.! 

.. Teachers ieam these patterns through their own home and school 
experiences and from reinforcement in theiT teacher training. Stu- 
dents ^are expected to learn these patterns before they enter school 
and to have them continually reinforced at home and in other insti- 

. tutianal settings: The patterns are conventionalized; many relate 
to the use of space and time, and respect for others. 

It's clean-up time now I * . 

What are we supposed to be doing? ^ ' - 

Why don't you , try the method on page 76? . 

What on earth are you doing? 

Is that where the crayons belong? 

For those with classroom experience, each of these expressions 
brings to mind a particular range of situations in which these 



directives or requests for action would be used. To be familiar 
with any of these routines one must have learned (1) the lexical 
and grammatical features of th ese structures. ( 2^) th e situat ions in 

■which they occur, and (3) the rules for interpreting and responding 
to them. Many homes and coiranunities, however, do not shafe these 
conventions, and students fr,om these environments have difficulty 
interpreting the meanings, situations, and rules of classroom lan- 

. guage. Teachers are often unaware of the need to make these con- 
ventions explicit, because they seem ojly 'natural' to them; ^ 

Descriptions of these mainstream customs and their manifestation 
in classroom language .may therefore seem self-evident to many 
vteachers or mainstream parents. However, the rules that govern 
these social interactions are neither self-evident nor simple. 
Description and analysis reveal their complexities and the extent to 
which their correct interpretation and appropriate response depend 
on prior- experience or explicit, translations of their meanings. 

To provide a framework for the ciiscussion of classroom language, we 
need first to characterize it in terms of some of its special fea- 
tures as a 'register' or style appropriate to the particular situa- 
tion of teaching or caregiving. A register is a cpmrsntionalized 
way of speaking used in particular- situations. NuoferousVegisters 
(baby talk, for example) are part of the linguistic repertoire of 
members of -every speech community, and though they Vary id detail 
from individual to individual, they at6 recognized aM^^trZismitted 
from generation to generation. A second feature of classroom laii- \ 
guage is the connected units that make up the 'discourse' or flow 
of speech in interaction between teacher and -students.. Teacher or 
student comments cannot be analyzed an isolation; they must be 
examined within the context of their occurrence with other stretches 
of speech.. In addition to having particular characteristics of ■ 
register and discourse, classroom language can be described in terms 
of the special provinces^ of control"^ to which many of the 'direc- 
tives, ' or requests for action, refer: i.e., time anJ space usage, 
and respect for others 

iVhat else can be gained--in addition to helping teachers make their 
directives more explicit— by the study of classroom language? Are 
there particular insights to. teaching language arts skills in Eng- 
lish as well as other languages that can- be obtained from analysis 
of teacher talk? Examination by teachers and students of the fear 
tures of teacher ^talk as register, discourse, and specialized lan- 
guage of .control can help supplement traditional methods of teaching 
language arts. Teachers of foreign languages and English as a 
second language can also benefit from examining their own uses .of 
the special register and discourse features of their classrooms and 
discussing these with students. Bilingual teachers. Who in addition 
to adopting various registers in their classrooms also switch lan- 
guages* for specific types of interactions, can also gain a better 
understanding of these strategies. In vhe following discussion, : 



suggestions are provided for variations of teacher talk! and ways of 
involving students in the analysis of classroom languagie. . ,^ 

The Nature of the Talk of Teachers as 'Caregivers' 

Language carTvary according to user and use. 'Baby talk/' 'for- 
eigner talk, ' and 'doctor talk' are registers we can differentiate 
easily. Linguists view teacher talk as a style of speaking having 
special features shared with other types of talk used by caregivers. 
The talk used by parents to childrien or infants reflects emotional 
attachment and the goal of instruction:/ (Brown 1977). 'Baby talk' 
across numerous speech communities-.-- indeed, perhaps all — is a 
simplified register used to clarify, show expressiveness, and 
emphasize identification of infant as addressee (Ferguson 1977). 

Within their ro±e^of controlling standards of citizenship and order, 
'teachers become intimate caregivers to students. 2 Prior to school- 
ing, children learn from parents, kin, siblings, playmates;, they 
learn few, if any, .rules and.nprras of behavior from strangers. 
They are warned in particular against strangers who act like care- 
givers and become solicitous, give directions, or tell them what 
their intentions should be. In schools, as in other institutional 
settings (e.g., hospitals), interactions between strangers assuming 
the role of intinlates have to become acceptable.- Teachers, nurses, 
school officials, and counselors are strangers providing guidance 
in intimate areas of values and behaviors. 

The special register or use of, language that develops in these 
situations enables both parties to give notice of their recognition 
of the circumstances. (Greene 1973). Both parties admit that care- . 
' givers have to teach .things that only they and those internal to the 
structure of the institution agree should be taught. To project an 
iQasy, 'friendly' relationship between caregiver and care-recipient, 
teachers adopt certain verbal- formulae: e.g., "Don't you think 
it's time you settled dowh to work?" This formula appears to be a 
question. However, students who know how to interpret teacher talk 
will hear this as a detailed directive: . "Time has been marked for 
a specific task; you should do your task in this period of time; if 
you do hot, you are wasting time, and you and your work will suffer 
as a consequence." Characteristics of the caregiver register are 
distributed differently across age groups, institutional settings, 
and between sexes. . Hoviever, all intra-register varieties exhibit 
similar prosodic, lexical,'' and grammatical features. The character- 
istics of the caregiver's language co-occur regularly enough an^ 
are so interrelated that they constitute a register. / ' 

Prosodic elements are the; most notabJLe characteristics of the speech 
addressed by teachers to very young schoDlchildren, Teachers in 
day-care centers, Hindergarteps;*; and early primary grades use over- 
all high pitch and exaggerated intonatjion contours in addition, to 
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slow, carefully enunciated speech. There is often much nonverbal 
reinforcement through facial gestures and body movements. Wliy are 
these used?. There is evidence that the high pitch may be imitative 
of what young children themselves produce. In addition, high pitch 
not only attracts the young child's attention, but it also identi- 
fies tfie talk as directed specifically toward the child arid excluding 
all others. A teacher talking to a parent bringing a young child 
to school for the first time will shift pitch and contour pattern 
to engage the child's attention v/hen ending the conversation with 
the parent. Furthermore, teachers in the early primary grades use • 
high pitch- more frequently during the first weeks of the 5chool 
year, and individually with new pupils: coming in later in the year. 

Teachers working with children they believe to be deficient in 
language skills (Head Start programs as opposed to upper-class . 
church kind^gartens) use prosodic features extensively. Perhaps 
they feel unconsciously that prosodic changes clearly mark boundaries 
between utterances. Enunciating short, distinct sentei?ces in which 
stress* is given to particular words attracts attention and alerts^ 
learners to what they are expected to provide in answers^to ques- 
tions: "Tomorrow will be a color day. Our special color will be 
red." The "child is given a cue that answers to questions asked the 
next day will be about 'color' and s?iould contain the words 'color' 
and 'red.' Teacher handbooks caution new teachers to speak slowly 
and distinctly so that they may serve as models for students' 
speech. Providing students with language for imitation is not the. 
goal of this modelling; instead, teachers' questions point out the 
slots and fill'ers students must* use to provide correct answers. 
All these characteristics, elicit the child's attention and coopera- 
tion in verbal interaction and mark the teacher's speech as learner .. 
directed; moreover, many teachers assume that these cues clarify 
the linguistic structure of the speech and thus help, in comprehen- 
- sion and acquisition of . language control. 

Grammatical modifications in .the language of teachers, are often 
. niore obvious to the casual observer than are prosodic changes. In 
Jv"-'^' ^^'^^^^^ teacher talk is marked, by shorter sentences, 

subordinate clauses, and more frequent repetitions than normal 
p;5^^^'>^^^^^"^^'"^^^^^ speech or the language used in higher grades. 

Teachers in remedial programs for high school students ox in voca- 
tional educational programs for adults of^^n remark that the: speech 
normally directed to early learners is not appropriate for older 
students, yet? they often slip into it when teaching what they con- 
sider simple subject matter. They use full fqrms instead of con- 
tractions, insist on complete sentences, and use 'will' instead of 
'going to* to indicate intention. Students interpret these features 
as signs that teachers are 'talking down' to them^ 

Vocabulary modifications tend to be^ determined in part not only by 
teacher manuals but also by rules cff discipline established by the . 
school. In the primary grades, respect for the school, school 



officials^ teachers^ and students Is a desired goal^ and campaigns 
are often launched to orient young children to display such respect • 
Disci^Jline rules are personified. -If the school has a campaign to 
Heep u new building clean^ admonishments to children about marking 
■ on walls or not putting trash in containers will often invoke the 
. symbolisiTi of a mascot or the authority of the principal: 

Do you think Giggly Glowworm would be very happy. about your desk, 
David? 

What would Mr, Morris say if he could see the floor around the 
wastepaper basket? 

= In the higher grades teachers may substitute 'the boss' or 'the 
big man' for 'Mr. Mor^'is, ' or they may refer students to other 
authority sources. Handbooks, v;allboard messages, and monitoring 
systems run by peers make real the abstractions of cleanliness, 
jorderliness, respect^ and responsibility. 



The Nature of Classroom Discourse 

Linguists also anMyze classroom language as segments of discourse 
— sequences, of units of language arranged to produce interaction 
for particula^J^-'functions, Sometimes these functions are straight- 
forward; oTlier times they must be inferred; and on other occasions 
they may be purposefully concealed from specific parties in the 
interaction., . ^ 

Analysis of discourse focuses on the function of units of language 
larger than the sentence. In general, discourse analysis starts 
from the premise that most statements carry an informative intent, 
commands a directive intent, and interrogatives an elicitation 
intent. However, this is not always the cp.se. Directives may come 
in tlie /orm of questions ojr- statements : "Can you open the window"" 
"I won*, je patient with two ga*bby girls much longer." Ervin-Tripp 
(1976) points out the varied forms directives can take in American 
English. However, all these become functional not as single 
sentences nor pieces of language, but-as connected Linits dependent 
upon prior and subsequent units. 

Interpretation is highly dependent ujon the setting, social rela- 
tions between speakers, and the speakers* expectations in regard 
to the situation. .For example, the forms of the ^questions and 
responses given in^the materials below are determined by all of 
these factors: 

And what is your name? Your name, please? 

.. Belinda Gayle. ^ Allen Smith. 

Why, that's a nice name. Yes, here it is; right this way, 

please. 

5 10 •■ ■ 



It is not difficult 'to guess which discpurse would occur in a classr, 
room and which would be heard in a restaurant. The internal forms 
and the intent of each unit vary. It would seem inappropriate for 
the headwaiter to use a complete sentence in the first unit; it 
would be rude for the teacher to ask the question as the headwaiter 
did. The third unit is an evaluation in teacher talk, a directive 
in headwaiter talk. 

. Unlike general conversation, in which a series of replies and 
responses determines the direction (Goffman 1976), classroom iansoiage 
has overriding rules that reflec^ the teacher's authority to decide 
who speaks^ on what topics, and for how long. Many teachers have 
a- high regard for the conversational mode, yet the goals oi infrac- 
tion and learning prevent them from allowing uncontrolled classroom 
conversation. Thus they provide rules for discussion, class meet- 

. • ings, or lessons that prescribe for students the limits of their 
powers of decision making about such talk. Prescriptions for class- 
room social interaction are given in terms of ad^ering to norms of . 
order, good citizenship, good, manners, respect for others, and the 
need to adhere to constraints of time and space on talk in the 
classroom. 

Modifications in "teacher talk are predominantly in the area of 
discourse. Questions asked in certain forms, frequent use of 'tag 
questions' ("--O.K.?" "—right?" "— hmm?" "—isn't it?"), failure . 
to wait . for answers, and a predominance of third person pronouns 
are only a. few of the features .of discourse .found in teacher talk. 
These modifications are often thought to give classroom interaction 
a conversational tone, but the use of cei'tain of these and the 
timing between discourse segments often rule out true conversation. - 
Students -.-.'ho succeed in classroom discourse must stay on the subject 
and not monopolize the - discussion, and they must also recognize 
special cues indicating when their turn h?ts ended or if their 
remarks werei inappropriate. 

For example, in a junior high class discussipn of environmental 
problems, the student who makes the^ following contribution may get 
r^no response from the teache'r or other classmates: "I saw -this neat 
program on TV last night that showed all these problems of pollution 
on another planet in the space age. " The absence' of a response 
from other participants signals negative reaction. Youngsters in - 
reading-circle time in the elementary grades must learn that their . 
contributions have to be directly related to the story or have a 
high interest quotient; otherwise, their conversational participa- 
tion will elicit no response from the teacher.' Students must learn 
that verbal strictures ("Jez-ry, now is not the time to talk about 
that"), nonverbal signals (a cocked head and raised eyebrow), or 
the absence of a signal are measures teachers employ to control the 
direction of discourse. 

Examination of teacher talk has shown that^ in the classroom, much 
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disx:ourse has a tripartite structure, with the teacher offering in . 
the third unit some adjettive of positive evaluation. *. 

Teacher: What producrs did the colonists provide the mother country 

• Student: Tobacco, cotton, and lots of other stuff they could grow » 
over here. ~ >. . . 

Teacher: Goodi Now, why were these products important? * * 

^ • * • • . * \ V 

What is the relative imp act o^this formula? Is *»good'* truly 
praise, or is: it primarily a signal to the student that participa-*^ 
tioh in this segment of -discourse is closed? Or is it merely a 
^ filler, a space-ho-lder until the*- teacher can formulate thfe next 
question? Is this third unit necessary if it does not serve the 
purpose of positive reinforcement for the student? Could something 
else be used in this slot that would encourage the student to offer 
new infomi^tion, to think more, carefully, or to a?k a question? - 
Moreovev; if positive reinforcement is used continuously in this 
type of escchange, ,what does the teacher say when there is a real 
need to praise? 

- — ■ ' ^ ■ \ 

Those who study classroom language viewXits detailed description 
as necessary for answering the^e and othei* questions and for making, 
teachers and students of language aware of. what does and -does 'not 
happen when people communicate with each other, ITie purpose is' to 
. examine thes^ interactions, not to evalua'te--past practices. In 
addition, knowing the structure_of-discourse and the characteristics 
of register variation used in the fclassroom helps in the teaching 
of language skills and testing of general knowledge. Detailed 
descriptions of ho?/ register and discourse, work can also help 
teachers adjust their use of language to pedagogical goals. 

What kinds of interrogatives and pronouns are used in g^eral class- 
room discussions led by teaqfers? A sub^ample of data drav^n frpm 
jurtilDr high English classes o^served by Kluwin (1977), showed, that 
most questions^ were introduced by wh- words, and the mo§t' frequent 
type was the what question. Why , how, and when questions occurred 
much. less frequently* The present terise" was used most often, sug- 
gesting that teachers; ask questions about .immediate concerns and 
do not call on students to formulate hypotheses. Most questions 
sought answers that werie lubels — names of items, actions, or agents. 
Inanother study, teachers who subscribed to the -'inquiry' or 'dis- 
covery' approach favored what or who questions in general classroom * 
discusisicri periods (Heath,, un preparation). In small-group work or 
written tests, however, these teachers asked questions that stressed 
why , how , in comparison with , and, in v;hat context . 

Teacher: CStopping by to work briefly with a group of five 

• - fourth grade students assigned, the project of preparing 
a bulletin board showing how language varies] What 
main ideas will you stress? 



Student A: Different kinds of writing and talking. 

Teacher: How will you dp that? . 

Student D; We're gonna use cartoons, pictures, and pieces out of ' 
magazines 'n stuff. 

Teacher: How will you compare types of writing? Will you talk 
^. about business letters and literature, or different • 
types of literature? . 

Student B: We'll do all that. 



Teacher: 



Can you show who writes these different ways and when? 



Student A: Maybe we better do a skit, too! 



In the habit of leading general classroom discussion, teachers 
maintained ^uncjanscious preference for -questions calling for brief 
answers — qaes?ions that would not allojTone student to ''monopolize 
the floor.' . 

Teacher: CIn fourth grade. language arts class, after students 
had read a series, of poems H What do we have' here? ' 



Teacher 



CNo response]' 

What^ have you- been reading? 

Student K: "Stories. 

Teacher: Is that what they are, class? 

Students 
A, D, L: No. 

Teacher; What are they? 

Student A:' Poems. 

Teacher: Who writes poems^ 

CNo response] 

Teacher: L— — , can you write a poem? 

What makes ^a poem 'special'? 



StudentoL: I don't know. ' * 

A comparison of selected portions of tapes and transcripts of their ' 
questions in total class instruction and in smfall-group work helped 



these teachers recognize that tlieir goal in using the 'discovery'" , 
approach (i.e., to generate creative and expanded answers) was bein'g 
achieved only in small-group settings. ^ . 

The study of teacher language can also focus on particular uses of 
verbal and nonverbal communication. Are there^special ways of ^ 
showing appreciation, scoldi'^g, reviewing, repeating? If so', what 
^re the principles governing the occurrence of these, how. do they 
vary .from one type of classroom to another (e.g., open or tradi- 
tional), or from one grade level to another, ar perhaps from one 
topic area to another? Some tekchers use restatement: "Bill has 
told us the dog doesn't find the bird, remember?" Others ask a 
question, and after a student responds, they add "Good, V .'*0.K. 
or "All right" (as mentioned previously, brief praise is the third 
unit of the question-response-evaluation pattern) . Other instruc- 
tors provide positive reinforcement by paying attention to the 
process used in obtaining the aitswer: 

Who doesn't get the prize in this story? 

Well, I can't tell, Jpecause we're not sure whether or not 
Leann gets the award, and the letter at the beginning of 
the story — you know, where Don is writing after the con- 
vtWf^ail about it to his cousin — tells me Don didn't ge% 
the prize either. He tells Ted what happened, and if he'd 
gotten that prize, he wpuld've for sure told that first. 

Good! You recognized the value of that letter way back 
at the beginning of the story as a clue to the actual 
ending. That's one way writers hold our attention; they 
introduce clues, and we read the story, in part, to figure 
out how the clue fits in. But we have to remember the 
clue as we go along. Have any of you ever played the 
game "Clue"? " . 

In this exchange, the teacher points out the process the student 
used to reach his conclusion. She also relates this process to the 
authbr's intentions in designing t^e story. Ir. addition, other 
students who may have played "Clue" are reminded that they use their 
abilities to collect, store, and relate facts to reach a final con- 
clusion in" situations other than reariihg lessons. 

At the junior and senior high levels, subject areas played a strong 
role in determining how teachers reviewed, repeated, praised, or' 
scolded, 'and the extent to which they used direct or indirect physi- 
cal contact for praise or punishment (Heath,, in preparation). . 
Classes in social studies and English contained more discussion •'of 
the reasoning process, more latitude ,for varying interpretations, 
and mere restatements of questions than did those in math or science. 
In the latter subjects i students were directed to a text or an 
object "When they offered an incorrect answer ;*-*-they were not fre- . 



Teacher: 
Student: 



Teacher: 



quently given the opportunity to think about. their "fseplies or 
restate them. Instead, they were told to "look at the problem 
again," "work.it through another -way, " or "check the solution on 
page 14."' . Teachers' sentences in math/science classes were shorter, 
offered students fewer opportunities for interruptions with ques- 
tions, and focused more attention on specific "qjitocediires, prescribed 
actions, or characteristics of objects than did classes in the 
humanities. When these analyses were discussed with them, teachers 
in various classes defined their roles very differently with respect 
to language. Math \and science teachers believed . students should be. 
as brief, concise, and precise as ppssible. Teachers in the humani- 
ties courses talked in terms of self-expression, creativity, and , 
style development through multiple approaches to answers. 

Discussions based on data collected from their own classrooms helped 
teachers recognize . that some of their classroom language was habit- 
ual, nonadaptiye, and stereotyped. Science .and math teachers 
admitted that although ideally they wanted students to be able to 
expand their ideas orally and explain concepts in acceptable 
expository prose, they had relegated opportunities for acquiring 
these skills to claisses in the humanities. After technical reports 
and discussions of science/math^ toncepts from local laboratories 
and businesses were introduced as' classroom materials, discussion 
styles began to reflect teacher arid student recognition of the use 
of different types of language--formulaic and expository, abbrevi- 
ated and expanded- -in tlie science/math fields as well as in other ' 
subject areas. . 

Perhaps-. the most important' "benefit of analyzing discourse in the 
classroom is the recognition of those nonadaptive features that 
may have negative value. There are students, such^as newcomers or 
particularly reticent, individuals, for whom caregiver register and 
predictable discourse patterns of \ question-response-evaluation 
provide positive stimuli or reinforcement. HpweJver:, to use aspects 
of 'ft he carogiver register to 'talk down' to an entire group stereo- 
typed as slpw or underachieving is nonadaptive. Similarly, to use 
discourse jiattems in science and math classes that allow for 
little verbal expansion — written or oral — is to operate from the 
assumption that math' and sciencettStudents lack verbal abilities. 

Such talk of flexibility and variationin classroom. language and 
the opening up of formerly ..restricted opportunities for verbal 
expression may make Instructors fearful of being unable to maintain 
class discipline. A .look at some of the, ways teachers preserve 
control may provide ideas for altering these routines while still 
preserving a sense of discipline.'. Or, if , individuals do not Wish- 
to rejjinqiiish these routines, discussion 6f their implicit meanings - 
may help ;^eachers present them in a more concriete way to students 
whose preschool socialization has not prepared .them for this type 
of communication. \ 




The Nature of the talk of Teachers as Arbiters 
of 'Good Citizenship' and 'Order' 

I hope we shall .be friends. 

When I am talking to you, I want you to hear. . 

I am paid to teach yod?*^ One of the things I have to tefch you is 
* good manners. You are old enough to know. better than to.... 

. , - • / , 

A Hoosier schoolmaster in the 186Cs spoke these words', ykt- ihey 
sdund very much like present-day teacher' talk. This kind of talk 
has been a consistent characteristic of American education--indeed^, . 
probably of all education inv^formal institutions. The/very fact 
that one individual--the teadl>ejr^-has. to control or facilitate 
control of a^nuiiiber of indivi®ials leads to the need for special 
verbal and nonverbal strategies of organization. . These strategies 
are "variously called 'good manners' or 'discipline'; they are in 
reality procedures for predicting certain limits of behavior in 
the classroom. Students are expected to follow these ..procedures 
on cue from ritualistic ve^rbal formulae that -incorporate values 
about how ppopie in a situation of one- to-many should treat each 
other. Ideally;vth.e specific behaviors to which these formulae', 
refer are knpwn^ and sxudents as well as teachers recognize 

them as neces$^ry for managing a classroom in an atmosphere conducive 
to learning. ^ » . . 

Furthermor^yvthe image of the I ideal teacher is -of a person who wants 
what is^be:^^ !for the student. This implicit assertion of intimate 
concern allows the teacher-as-stranger to assign responsibilities 
and to jucfge and prescribe intentions and mo^al choices--areas' of " / 
behavior generally 'set down directly by intimates only, or indi- / 
rectly by abstract codes in our society. As a single figure of / 
control, the teacfier must rely/ on the predictability of responses 
from students accepting an aissertion that he or she vr."dl act in 
tlieir best interests. / 

Let's be sure we know this.' 

The grading period is almost over. ' « .V 

I had hoped to have time for some films . 

We!ll have to get our wofk done. 

The familiar phrase, "You a;re old enough to know better than to. .." 
reflects a basic underlying premise that many of the routines — and 
the values underlying them— should not have to be taught. In their^^ 
middle class/mainstream home socialization or institutional pro- 
fessional education, teachers learn unconsciously or implicitly ±lie 
following values associated with verbal and nonverbal strategies \ 
of organization in the classroom: 



• Displays of respect for generalized 'others^' usually in the 
.order of 'school' (either. as the specific institution or as 
formal education in .general) ,: school officials, teachers, and 
students. Ideally,, if students^ place respect" for 'school^ at 
the top of the list, then respect for all others will follow 
automatically; 

The right of the teacher to determine rules and standards of 
talk in' school: who may talk, why, when, how, and where; 

./Behavior in accordance with a belief in the value of present 
tasks— especially those related, to competition and evaluation— 
for future goals.; 

Management of time in blocks designated for specific purposes; 

• Recognition of specific spaces for designated functions. 

Leamed .in mainstream settings, there values .and the behaviors ' i^,- 
e:g),ected to accompany them are associau«^d with certain verbal v. 
formulae: *v 

Is that Kow we treat classmates? 

It's time to clean' up now. 

is ^this where the scissors belong? 

Remember someone else. will be using this book next year. 

What's that on the floor? 

Is that the way to talk to a teacher? 

Tliese routines reflect the tension between individuar and -group 
rights in school. Toward students wfiip violate the normis t)eHind 
these routines, teachers address these cues with the e5q)ectatioh 
that they will be appropriately interpreted as directives. Under- 
standing ..the requests for action these- routines carry, students are 
supposed to reorient their behavior. : Because routines that main- 
tain discipline are so embedded in the past ■Ji^xp.eriences of teachers, 
..they rarely ' think of the need to make explicit the' rules for inter^„ 
pietirig the language of control in the classroom. ' 

^^prppriate interpretations of- directives are particularly difficult 
to make' explicit. ErvinrTripi (1977) has identified several types, 
of. directives in terms of «the social relationships that exist 
between the person giving the directive and tile individual or group 
to whom'the directive is given. "The following examples are taken . 
directly fron^ the classroom.* 
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• Statements of personal need or desire:- 

I need someone to help prepar^e the new bulletin board. 

• Iii5)eratives.: . , - 
Give me your attention. 

• Embedded imperatives; . 

Can we get ready on time? h:. 

• Permission directives : ^ 

May I talk to Mr. James without interruption, Billy? 

• Question directives: 

: Have you finished your work? 

• Hirits: - ' 
. This room is certainly messy. 

These directives are by no means clear^^ example, embedded ^ 

imperatives do not m^ke, the task obvious, but subtly refer to the 
attitude of Che addressee, who is'^'expectffli to recognize in these 
commands the call, to displays oi willingness and ability. Embedded 
imp^raLtives are declaratives as well as questioriS': 

Are you g6ing to check out those slide?? , 

You can clear out the supply cabinet, Mary^ and you might want to 
check the orders, Joe. 

Could you straighten out the bookshelves,* Tom?'*. . s - 

A poisitive response is expected from the^ hearer; the assertion of 
recognition of a compliant attitude is implied in the use of such 
a»dals as 'can,' * could, ' 'wil^l, '. 'would, ' and 'going to; '. Inter- 
preting the intention behind directives is' of ten critical to 
determining the appropriate response. Th'e same statement or ques- 

:;^tion may be interpreted as sarcasm,^ a request_fpjr ,s 

warnin&V"^!' a direct ive. Pe^^^ examples of this 

' are found in expressions using 'may, ' 'might, ',: ' do ydu think ybii 
could,' or containing the word 'favor* : ^-^Ron, do ypti think you ' 

-could do all of us a favor— and be quiet?" . .J' 

In these pases, the .intention; is to remind the. .'Student that he is ■- 
infringing on the rights of others. by putting/his own desires ahead 
of .^hose of'the class. Mo suggest, *.pwever,/that he would be doing, 
something special, i.e., a 'favor' for l^e class by being quiet, 
is to imply the student"* is ignorant of cla^isroom rules; Other 
students recognize this implication; the Sequence below is a typical 



example of the remarks: that fdlloW a directive such as that noted 
iabove: . ^ 

Bob: CIn response to. teacher's comment to RonD Yeah— 
sit down. »n shut* up! - 

Teacher: Bob, ivas that necessary? * \ 

In . this interchange, ituderi?s and teacher are united in chastising 
Ron; the teacher's comment to Bob is directed more toward Ron than \ 
Bob. ^ ^ , 

The use of tag questions is another common way o,f neutralizing 
assertions about intentions, motivations, and responsibility. (see 
p. 6). In the classroom, teachers^use .tag questions less to 
request confirmation or agreement than tiiey do^juo weaken their 
assertions about moral and o^thical attitudes of students: "You 
knew better, didn't you7" Tag questions are actually declarative 
in intent; "You don't want that grade to drop this term, do'you?'^ 
does not c.all for a response so much as it asserts from the teacher 
"You should not intend that that grade drop.'' In-^'polite society,' 
we are not supposed to make assertions about the v.ants or. desires 
of others. However, in instructional or counseling settings, such 
assertions seem* necessary.- Those who use thiese forms do not expect 
verbal respbnses--only eye contact or other signai*s of attention . 
and respect. In'fact, studen^is who supply verbal support to these 
tag questions are considered disrespectful.. Students aire al^o. 
considered disruptive for offering verbal "responses to directives 
phrased as questions: ^ 

Are you about ready to hand that in now? ■ 

' How about settling down to work? . 

Why don'tv^.ou check the encyclopedia? 

Would you like to come in now? 

Students who come from .home environments or cultures where/*' 
questionis-as-directives, hints or tag questions are not used, "have' 
to learn-- f£ they are to become acceptiable meml?ers of the school's 
speech community — not to respond verbally. They'^'kiso have! to learn 
the values an4 behaviors implied in these directives. Teachers. 

who use these devices can help by recognizing when and how often 

they us^ them and by making an effori :to spell out the values and 
behaviors behind these routines. 

Routines relating to time and space usage are. an integral part of 
the languajge of teachers. The assignment .of segments, of time for 
specific purposes begins "early in the formal educational system. 
Individuals are trained to expect cex'ain- events to occui: at certain 
'times of the day, and for specific events, to follow one another. 
Head Start and. day- care, programs reflect this regimentation in the 



use of time by the posting of schedules of activities on classroom 
doors and in the classroom. Parents. are asked to talk about the 
•wise use* of time and the need to cooperate in such periods as 
•clean-up time/ so that the class may move to the next time block. 

This kind of training is fa miliar to individuals from mainstreiam 
settings. Here, chi Iran have bjeen oriented traditionally to eating 
at specific h mrSi sleeping during certain hours, and playing at 
particular times. The value mainstream society attache? to the 
proper use of blocks, of time is indicated by the fact that! the most 
frequent requeit for ^pacific information about how •baby'j is doing 
is a question about whether or not the feeding schedule and sleeping 
routine have been established. This regimentation teaches ! children 
from mainstream cultures to recognize boundaries of time between . 
daily activities. Particular questions, directives, and statements^ 
are used to formalize these expected uses of time: __.Vi .. 

Now. is not the time for that. . ' , 

Your^time is almost up. 

It's about time for 

It's mealtime (naptime^> gametime, reading time, etc.)- 

"^e^spe.ech used, in children's games— Ltimes-^' . Itime in, • or-' time' 
c out '^reflects the .notion that time is seen as blocks to be manipu- 
lated^ delayed, suspended, or put into action. A value is placed 
on 'using' time"w(5^tL4)y us^ng it for the purpose for which it has . 
been designated. . Misuse-of one's, time is . not something that is 
understood by ytfOng childreivasjequiring apology. 'Older children , 
and adults, however, are expecitecTto^understand the need to say 
•li'm sorry I'*m late*' or "Thank you for spending-^^your^ime to do 
this for me.'' ^ - " . .- . " - 

Children from mainstream middle class homes/are trained to perform 
- in blocks., of time; schools arid' otfier i^^^^^ human 
services stresis thi^ as well. . Conformity to rulefs occurs, there-. 
fore, insofar as children come from cultures that share ih6 rules 
related to the us^ of time -as well as the -verbal formulae of the . 
classroom. Underlying the acceptance of theneed-to use time well 
is a fundamental notion' o£ riesponsibility to use one's time to the 
best advantage in order to obtain future benefits and to avoid 
wasting others' time. Teachers o^ten'questibri unconsciously whether 
or not an individual who is not conforming to the required use of 
a time period does- so knowingly and intends to involve others in 
the shift- of -the use to which that unit of time wiH be put. Open 
classroom strategies have weakened these notions, and students are- • 
operating increasingly according to schedules;^they establish for 
themselves. However, for many" the use of time?- remains a moral 
issue, a test' of .character and self-disciplinfir^ 



Time is money. 

Time on your hands.' 

A stitch in time saves nine. . 

Space is another.unit used for specific functions in school. The 
, organization and. use of space in the classroom are critical to" 

notions- of discipline. Value-laden' terms, such as. 'neat' or 
:. 'orderly^' are applied to bulletin boards, areas around, trash cans, 
, lines of desks^ and the work of students, implicit in tlie 'correct* 
' or 7 normal '• use of space in the classroom are the notions, of 
linearity and space-function ties. Many mainstream children grow 
up in "rooms containing units rectangular or square in shape, in 
which things are kept lined u^ (either horizontally or Vertically) V . 
if . they are to be considered 'tidy, '.and not 'messy.' Arranging 
objects and work areas in linear fashion reflects general norms of. 
neatness, in mainstream institutions. Similarly, specific objects 
or activities.. 'belong* in special places. Mainstream parents say , 
the following to their children when they are very young: 

Put your books away. ^ . 

Your coat doesn't belong there. ^ ' . : • 

Ypu':want the. lines pF the spfeid to be straight. 

^ ,Lijne.your blocks up, and they wilT fit in the box. 

Many of' these expressions are heard in ciassfooms, as tekchers 
reflect no^ins of neatness and order. ' Things are put 'up,«' 'away, '• - -; 
'where they belon<{, ' because that's how we make tfie room iook 
nice.**'/ .Npn-mainstreajn/middle class .kindergart en and first grade > 
children instructed t6.,'iput things jgpJ_oft§n„take: this~as-^ 
_ directive- and^hold objects 'up^^ air, . not realizing that the - 

teacher means that the object: goes back in a linear position on 
'its' shelf. E:q)licit directions clariifying *these verbal formulae 
of space usage are necessary for students from home environments " • 
in which neither these formulae nor the norms they reflect are part 
of socialization. . / ; 



V Learning Teacher Talk: Why Study It? . . _ . 

- '. ' ■. . — .. ■ ■ / 

What, then, does, it mean to be a speaker -of teacher talk? '-To^he's^^p::^''^ 
speaker qf any language, one must know the rules -of sentence formal ^^^^^^^ 
i:ion and how to use the language in different settings, and .fbr 
special purposes among metoers of the same culture. - In the /class- r>'^^|a|? 
>^i^m ajid elsewhe-^e, teachers use utterances to communicate| they'^^^ :i^^ 
' as\weill £^ their listeners must know the .grammar and uses- pf these:/ 
utteitam:es in order ^for communication to take place. Many of ' tffeC^ 



sentences (or jJartSoOf sentences) used in the classroom have par- 
"ticular cliaracteristics : they are fixed in form and do not show V 
the variety of internal structures of messages in other contexts. 
They are idiomatic, sometimes even idiosyncratic: ^"Do I have to 
use my special voice?" "Do you want to take our special. seat today, 
Mark?" They do not carxY literal meanings. Many have come to be 
automatic parts of sequences of sentences.' 'CbmihuhifcatiOii dei^^ 
on shared knowledge between teacher and students not only about thd 
structure of these utterances,- but al*^o about the norms and behaviors - 
' to which they refer. ' If the ^f^rinciples of behavior- to which the - 
•routines refer exist only in the teacher^'s mind, ■ it will be heces- 
^ sary to *malj:e .explicit to students the intent and behaviors meant by - 
these formulaic routines. 

Consider the, situation of the, student as a newcomer in the following • 
Classroom episodes that occur within the same day; 

CTeacher and students working at a table with boxes and objects 
of different shapes 3 ' ' 

Hold the red box u£i > 

Put the blue circle in the red box. . 
Hold the. sheet of brown paper oyer the red box. . 

; In this.-reading readiness setting, the students are l^a^rning-to y^-^-^v 
deal with a paradigm: they learn, to display, to be exdfct, and-^-'*^^ \ 
most important— to pay attention to the. examiner's actions. TH^y ^ 
learri to learn by; f o 1 lovajftg-d-tree^trio nsi~r-t hey p.rob abrlyrl earn i 1 1^^^ , 
about.- the meaning of prepositions— the. explicit focus of the" leSsbn. 

Contrast the use of .prepositions in the following rout ineiexpre^— 

-sions as .the^teacher attempts to main^jLin classroom control through-* 
out the day: . - 

• • .J" ■ •• .. 

; We've'' got to get over this habit of everyone stopping at the 
water fountain on the way tOa lunch. ' - 

''•Let's put the scissors u£ now. ' ~ ' ; . 

Are we all in line? . ' . 

Hold your work at your desk until reading circle is over . 



- As part of reading readine/s, the child has had specific drill^. in' 
the understanding of'prepbsitibns in p-.rticular contexts. )^^Yet 
. these same prepositions occur without explanation in the verbal 
formulae of control. . The. child may. learn words.^ahd. the riile^ of 
, jv.^fiea^^^ in readiness settings; -howey^t/ this knowledges 

' -ti^f^^ enable comprehension of norms and behaviors • 

.^.^ 9*,!^ iiipiie 

#1^-'-' ■ ■ • : ' ^ . . - • 
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Analysis of the way people teach others in an instructional setting 
is relevant to the larger question of how chiidf^^n/.acquire their 
mother tongue, as. well as to the ways in which tfidy learn skills 
and view the information gained in these settings.' Questions sort 
out for children what it .is that adults see as relevant in a myriad 
_ .of objects to be labelled, described, and raanipuiated. For -example, 
"in many middle class institutional settings, small children told to 
look at a cloth picture book will see a single item on a page 
(usually with no context) and be asked. "What is this?" "Where is . 
. th^ ball?" "Show me the ball." Rarely will they be asked "What 
do We^do with a b^ll?" Children from mainstream homes, leara early 
to handle what questions and to recognize that^/^names of things, . 
agents, and events are -of major importance to show what one has 
learned.' If the language addressed to children to request infor- 
mation is markedly different from the ordinary conversation of 
adults or from questions directed to adults, it . seems plausible thafe. 
this difference iuight help or hinder the child in language develop- , 
ment or cognitive categorizing. J 

The study of the talk of instructional personnel t<^^children should 
also include considerations, of . how language varies according to 
topic, . function, and age and sex-o^P4-is-tener. If the variation is 
not random, "or if it changes according to regula^ patterns. over the 

jpan_^f^tJjie__se^^ 

tic repertoires, but it ^is also part of the stimuli from which 
^students draw in order to determine thei-r own range of ^registers 
''and their estimations of the respective topics ^ listeners, and - . 

settings for each. \ ^ 

■- ■ V" ■ ■ ' 

All of these purposei? for examining teacher talk seem reasonable.. ;r 
We learn about the s^ucture of the language and its particular ' 
uses, and we begin to realize, what teachers actually do with 
language in the classroom as/opposed to the use bJE language in 
other contexts. Alternatives to unconscious' use of teacher t^lk^ ^. 

, can come only wheri~ teachers are made aware of the" structural and 
functional- features of their own language. The goal of change is^l" 
not only for teachers^to s^ influence to 

an indirect one, but to provide them with imaginative alternatives 
to many of the strategies and fbutines of classroom that have become 
fossilized and make teaching and learning boring for "everyone con- 
cerned. Moreover,, the limited and often simplified register of 
teacher talkohas implications for learning strategies, and the 
observation of register:^ and discourse in context can offer insights 
to students and teachers interested in the study of the ethnography 
of communication. • ' . 



Alternatives and Recommendations * . 

In spite of a strong impetus toward a return to traditional teach- 
ing strategies and a curriculum of the 'basics,' many aspects of 
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alternative approaches to classroom organization may be retained 
by some schools or individual teachers, fivnnerous schools moving 
from traditional ; to modified or open systems of operation have 
altered their/uses of time and spiace as well, as their standards for 
noise level iand turn taking. Teachers who have adopted both the 
piiilosophy and the methods of the open classroom have altered their 
talk. The/do not talk as much as they . H before; they have 
increased /their' use of the future tense and of second and first ; 
person (singular) pronouns; ; 

. You will need to schedule your project pres^tations before 

Jtine 13. ^ ' ■■■ . 

/ . -■ . • * , ^ 

I don't understand what you're tiyii; 3 to do. 

I think Mary is scheduled to use that space for her presentation. 

You check the sigh-- up sheet to see who has supply room duty. 

You'll have a tight schedule if you try another project before 
the end o5 the term. 

:!!Z1L1yquJ!11X^^^ — 

two o'clock. c . ^ 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

The use of politeness formulae has decreased; wheri. asked why they 
iio longer said "please," '!thank you,'? etc. as frequently as they 
had before adopting the open. classroom philosophy, teachers^ answered, 
"We don't feel we're asking student's to w^rk for u£. They set their J 
own schedules; lay out their tasks, and determine their project 
"presentations tto be given before classmates. None oi the process 
is oriented toward pleasing us or doing- what. we wan^. We feel free 
to express opinions, say what we think, and admit >We are not^.^the 
central factor in uheir learning." 

Approaches to written discourse can be altered as well. At thfe - 
junior and senior high levels, ,the format of tests has, been modified. 
The usual procedure is to ask questions, of students and request that . 
they- provide answers , in designated Aforms (lists, short ^ss3,ysy true . 
or false designations, multiple choices). New tests have been 
devised that consist solely of answers; the students, have* to pro- ■ ^ 
vide the questions. This procedure has helped students focus on 
information organization and transfer. For example, if the 'answer 
given on a test' is simply a namcj e.g., 'Napoleon Bonaparte,' stur 
dents have to recognize that there, are many questions thg.t could 
have generated that answer, in providing the possible questions, 
students may reflect much more knowledge than when required simply 
to come_ up'withJlU^bleon Bonaparte.' Some teachers have provided 
.short paragraph essays as answers for which students have^to pro- 
vide the best-fitting question. Analysis of these answers has. 
allowed students to utiliiie their compositional and organizational 



: • px-ocesses; the questions have to include clauses or phrases that 
are appropriate stimuli 'for each portion of the essay. ^ 

Students in higher-level advanced classes and in remedial classes 
have expressed satisfaction with this approach to information 
exchange. The majority of middle range students, howeyer, have 
been very unhappy about this method. Prestimably, many average level 
students have managed in part to maintain their grades by means of 
their ability to predict the kinds of answers called for by specific 
types of questions. In other words, they are adept at taking tests 
ana participating in class. Their school experiences have not 
prepared them for providing que^stions to answers. On the other 
hand, both advanced and remedial classes are more inclined to 
believe most teacher-made' questions are unfair or inadequate ways 

.. of judging *what someone really knows' and see this alternative 
method as a decided improvement. Teachers involved in this answer- 

. question process find that students often see information. possibil- 
ities never considered previously. Many teachers also judge the 
procedure far less boring than their usual_ methods of- t^s.ti^^ 

Adaptations of this reversal have occurred also in middle level 
classrooms where language arts, social studies, and math are taught 
by the same- teacher. 'Stores' and 'businesses' are set up around * 
: — ^the--room,--and .groups, of stu^ are sent to these , 'to do business.' 
Numerical problems (4 @ 29/ 6Vof^$4 placed on 

the board. ^Studlnts go to the grocery, variety store, or^baink^to — , 
negotiate transactions that fit the problems on the board. Some 
students are observers; others are buyers,^ sellers, bankers, etc. 
Observers '^have to record the transactions on appropriate forms or 
^ ' in proper, formats- (receipts far groceries, including prices, totals, 
tax, and department abbreviations; bank loan notes; charge forms 
for store purchases). Other observers'^have to write out the 
transaction as' a- ! word problem* or a story, or use a tape recorder 
to describe the transaction as if they were an 'on-the-sceiie' TV 
reporter. 

: " ■ ' ' " ■ f^- ■ ' " 

As a rfesult of th^^e activities, language skills hav^.'^improved; 

abilijti<:i^ .to interpret wor4 problems in math have. increased; and ; 
-^L languajge, math, and social studief have bjecome integrated~-in situa-; ' 
_ tions;. using yarious language skills. Particular attention is paid 

by stiidents; to the language used by the banker, .the TV reporter, or ■ 

X]f\^:^iQXk^ -WhOwis^-cour-teous-T'-^-Wha- is^ observer^ judge 

"-'""'politeness between individuals taking part in the transactions?; 

Some elementary grade teachers who have participated in programs to 
analyze their own talk" have decided to use the, same technique with 
their students in order to make '^t hem aware of the varioiii? uses of 
langiiage and to enable students fromrnon-raainstream^^bome^ environ- r 
ments to learn in school settings the raeapinYsT' and rationale of ' 
; teach^ez^talk. Students have been, asked tdv record (in writing ^or on 
tape recorders) the language between .Batraian and Robin. Their con- 
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yersatdon abounds with politeness formulae^ and Batman excels in' 
the stiff talk of caregivers: short sentences, moral pronounce- 
ments, use of the first person plural, full comparisons ("Robin is 
sma^i'ter than the Joker is'') and- /will ' for ' going to. ' In class, 
'tKese data are used for discussions about language variation: 
polite' talk and ways of talking tl^at don't sound 'right,' 'natural, 
or 'like we talk.' Students often make' comparisons: "Batman so'inds 
just like Mr* Allen when he talks to one of .the sixth jraders.'V 
Older students have been asked to record tiie language of- Captain 
Kangardo and note politeness formulae, direct and indirect orders, 
real and 'false* questions. Teachers with cooperative (apd ^nself- 
conscious) principals; have recorded portions of their_-remarks to 
teachers, parents, and students. Students analyzing these tapes . 
have discovered that even their tjgadhers. and parents are sometimes 
'talked down ' to » and have to use certain formulae in particular 
settings with specific individuals. 

The introduction o£ innovative techniques in language, arts, social 
studies, and even math no longer has to depend on inservice teacher- 
training- or summer school courses at nearby universities. The 
creative use of language--examined, rSecordec^, and anal y zed- -trans- 
fers into new classroom' practices. Student asses.sments of what — 
makes a' good teacher reflect the effect of these changes: "Good 
teachers don ^t talk' down to us." "Good good teachers explain what 
they mean by 'good,' »neat,' * right,' 'straight' ; they doh't think 
we are mind-readers." . ■ v: ■ ' V ' ^''v y ' 

It is general!/ recognized — especially by those who have been in 
classrooms, where they are sometimes -outnumbered 35 to 1--, that 
change is not so easy, especially in. those areas where predictabil- 
ity is most comforting. However, specific strategies mcidifying 
teacher talk help- open the way to what are ultimate teaching goals , 
across curricula: assuming an open attitude about learning about 
language, . becoming aware of variations in structure and function,, 
and understanding and accepting the reasons for .these variations. 
The following- recommendations for obs^prving. and analyzing language 
variation are not meant to be exhaustive, but\;^imply first sSteps in 
this process. Most important, they are introduced here to expand 
classroom instruction, not to suggest that teachers introduce 
variation for its own sake. 

(1) Discuss the language, of routines with. students. ^ This tactic 
applies across grade levels. A social studies unit on the Civil 
War can benefit^ from a discussion of the language cf military 
routine; a first grade class can benefit from discussing Captain 
Kangaroo's talk to Mr. Greenjieans. 

(2) Be conscious of the behaviors of routine that differ for the 
school as a whole and within your class. Think about the different 
strategies used to deal with misbehavior in. the lunchroom: the 
principal makes a general announcement, but he or she also, asks you 
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to talk with your class. What is different about thie language (and 
the assumptions ot responsibility and respect) in the two settings? 

(3) Ask t'ho students what can be accomplished when it is someone's 
tiirn to talk. .Strategies of reversing questidns and answers between 
teacher and studentis help. Another useful device is to give several 
individuals an impromptu turn at talking with each other in front 

of the class for a short period each day, or to give an opportunity 
to 'take the whole floor' to one individual who has been 'disturb- 
ing' the class by talking. ' ^ " ' "1 

(4) Whenever you catch yourself offering ambiguous instructions 
("Straighten ui>," '^Don't leave a mess"), change these to explicit 
directions. . • 

' ■) . 

(5) Recognize when you are asserting a motivation or intention qn 
the part of a student ("You did that just to get out o£ spelling," 
"You never intended to bring that homework in, did you?"). If yo.u^ 
wish to express an opinion about, a student 's behavior, do so * 

, directly ("I believe...," "! think..."). Accept the fact that the 
student may have anothier explanation. 

It is obvious that thei;e is no eifd to the number of alternatives 
to 'standard teacher talk.'' The more we attempt to understand how ^ 
our meissages are structured, how they .function,* and-how- they- are'r "' 
received,' the grerater pur. chances of conimunicating with students 
from different environments and cultures. :The real test of meaning 
lies in our ability to be aware of ,>^rhat we have intended in our 
messages and, how we have been understood. 
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NOTES 



1; The study of teacher talk is only one aspect of recent riesearch 
into the social events of the classroom that examnes the social, ^ 
'iin^istic, and cognitive events of instructional settings. Stu- 
: dents have to reflect their learning within the coiranunication ' / 
system the teacher establishes* Major reseatch efforts in class- 
room language began in the late 1960s with the Flanders; Instrument ^ 
Analysis Categories System (1970). Researchers coded units of 
communication in which the teacher's language stimulated a student 
response. Analyses of frequencies of coded behavior revealed- that 
teachers did two-thirds of thiB talking in the classropnii Critical 
points in the facilitation of decision making were identified in 
an "effort to influence teachers to make their. instructional; strat 
egies les's direct i^^^^ Recent work has ^eeh more qualitative and 
has emphaisized preservatioil and. analysis of the actual classroom 
language data in order to describe the skills teachers and students 
use for appropriate interpretation of verbal^ or nonverbal events. 
The most comprehensive summary of this type of research on class- 
room language appears in Mehan ,et al (1976). Other studies are 
reported in Stubbs and Delamont (1976), Cicourel et al, (1974), 
Gumperz and Herasimchuk (1975), and Cazden, John and Hyines (1972). 
In the bibliography that follows, several citations ittclude research 
on variolas types of teacher talk. . 

2. The findings presented here that are not specifically credited 
to published studies are bjised on research conducted at Winthrop 
Collegd between: 1970 and 19"5 by myself and* by graduate Students. 
Data wete collected in rural and urban traditional and open class- 
rooms, day-care .centers,^elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
The graduate student rei^earch was reported in unpublished papers 
on the following topics: reading instructional settings in an 
elementary schopl (Helen Guinness 1974); principals and teachers 
in interacti6n^(Vance Bettis 1974); third and fourth grade math 
and reading Instruction in an open school fjudy Adams and Patricia 
Threatt 197;.- 1972); mainstream kindergarten (Ann Barron and Mary 
Watson 1970); monitoring motivations, intentions, and responsibility 
in i^eading instruction (Betsy Forrest 1974) ; modified discourse 
patterns in open sdience classes, secondary level (Patricia Norris 
1972) ; opening^discussion in a fifth grade social studies' class 
.^Margaret Saleeby 1973); monitoring politeness formulae and rules 
for eating in an elementary school (Barbara Abel 1 1970). Field . 
notes, made by* teachers in /Similar educational settings supplemented • 
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these papers. The data were obtained across grade levels and, in 
varied subject areas and ability groupings by three different 
methods: (1) observation and participation by team teachers or 
teacher, and clags observed writing down sequences of interactions; 
(2-3 audio taping of encounters relating to discipline between \ 
teachers and studeWts, or administrators and students; (3) /^video- \ 
taping of lessons on similar topics (organizing an answer, respond- \ 
ing to a fire drill). The bulk of the data was gathered by the 
first method; weaknesses in this form of data collection were in 
part compensated for by repeated observations of the same, classrooms 
by different students, simultaneous observations by several students 
and myself, and comparisons of observations of the same teacher or 
subject area made during different semesters. Ethnographic field- 
work conducted in two communities in which many of the students 
lived supplemented classroom observations. These school and 
community data will be presented in expanded form in Heath, Ethnog- 
raphy and Education: Community to Classroom (in preparation). 
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